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Governor of South Dakota 


-_ Srate’s Attorney and as Attorney General and 

later as Governor of South Dakota, | have had many 
opportunities to observe and work with law enforcement 
bodies at all levels. Through this close connection | have 
gained a high respect and a high regard for the persons 
in whose hands we place our safety and activities as resi- 
dents and citizens. 

In most instances | have found the conduct of peace 
officers courageous, courteous, yet firm. The average 
citizen rarely comes in contact with the law enforcement 
officials. Many of our citizens are likely to feel that such 
persons live in a place apart from the average resident. 
Definitely. however. they are our neighbors and_ the 
better we get acquainted with them the more assured we 
become that at all times they have our personal and col- 
lective welfare in mind. 

Much has been accomplished in our schools by having 
members of our highway patrol and our department of 
justice, both of which are state organizations, and our 
county and municipal enforcement officers give periodic 
talks to school assemblies. Where this plan has been 
systematically followed, the younger generation no longer 
looks unon the law enforcement officer as an alien but 
considers him a friend to whom it can appeal under cir- 
cumstances where advice or the help of someone in au- 
thority is needed. 

There is one phase of law enforcement work which I 


would like to emphasize: Those who give the most trouble 
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are those who have made a criminal life a profession and 
are well trained. They brief themselves as carefully on 
every “job” as they would if their activities were legiti- 
mate. To frustrate and bring to an end these activities, 
it is essential that We have well trained peace officers who 
are as diligent in studying the requirements of their posi- 
tion as any foresighted person is in private occupation. 

We take it for granted that those who are in the law 
enforcement phase of government must be courageous. 
By examination of every applicant, most of the unsuitable 
are eliminated. But have we done enough to encourage 
or provide facilities whereby the individual can improve 
his competence and ability to meet the occasional cir- 
cumstances as well as the ordinary ore? 

It is my belief that much can be done to improve this 
phase of our law enforcement. Good roads and the auto- 
mobile have made it possible for criminals of all kinds 
to shift their activities suddenly from one locality to 
another. The inventive genius of our scientists has opened 
up many new territories to greatly increased populations. 
These populations may be due to oil strikes or some other 
change of fortune for that locality. The criminal, of 
course, is well acquainted with this and with fast trans- 
portation available, changes his field of operations to 
what he considers greener pastures. A constabulary that 
keeps abreast with the latest devices in foiling the crim- 
inal can shortly bring such outbreaks into control. 

In South Dakota astonishing progress has been made 
during the last quarter century and I hope the public, 
which supports those who are responsible for law en- 
forcement, will support the concept of keeping able 
officers, both by adequate compensation as well as giving 
them opportunities to improve their knowledge and 


efficiency. 





vernor of South Dakota 
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News « Notes 


Should Police and Fire Services 


Merge? 
A study is underway by Public Ad- 
ministration Service to determine the 


feasibility of combining police and fire 
protection services in one unit. The 
new unit would be known as the De- 
partment of Public Safety and would 
be supervised by one chief. The major 
advantage of the proposed combined 
set-up would be a large saving of 
money without sacrificing efficiency. 
Opponents of the plan base their ob- 
jections on the difficulty involved in 
training the same workers to do jobs 
requiring different techniques. 

Seven communities, ranging in pop- 
ulation from 671 to 27,743, have put 
the plan into operation and are well 
pleased with the result. During this 
year police and fire chiefs throughout 
the country will be asked to fill out 
questionnaires concerning the opera- 
tion of their public safety program, 
to provide further information for this 
study. 

* 7 * 
Snow Melts on Boston Highway 

More than 200 tons of wrought iron 
heating pipes are being laid under the 
pavement of Boston’s new expressway 
reports the American Public Works 
Association. The pipes, filled with an 
anti-freeze and water mixture, will 
melt snow and ice from the access 
ramps of the expressways. When com- 
pleted, this snow melting installation 
will be the largest one of its kind in 
the country. It is expected that the 
new system will keep traffic moving 
even during the worst snow storms. 

7 * = 
Aluminum Traffic Posts 
Replace Iron Ones 

At a savings of $45,000 New York 
City has installed a year’s supply of 
aluminum traffic signal posts instead 
of the standard cast iron ones, reports 
the American Public Works Associa- 
tion. The new posts, cast in a single 
unit, weigh 60 pounds each. The old 
posts had 45 parts which had to be 
assembled before the posts could be 
used; they weighed 232 pounds each. 
The 1,330 new aluminum units were 
designed by municipal traffic engineers. 

7 * 7 
Fog Routed on New Jersey 
Turnpike 

Neon-lighted traffic signs have been 
installed along a 31 mile section of 
the New Jersey Turnpike that in the 
past has been closed whenever foggy 
conditions made driving hazardous. Ac- 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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OKYO: Some soldiers serve their country behind the 
trigger of a rifle or the breach of an artillery piece. 
Others are vital cogs in the maintenance of machinery— 
trucks, tanks and planes—in keeping the armaments of 
war moving forward. 

But a handful of men on the eighth floor of the Teikoku 
Building here, concern themselves with none of these. 
Instead, their attention is constantly focused on a large 
range of items such as a specimen of blood, a strand of 
hair, a smudge of hardened paint or the chipped key of 
a typewriter. 

Is the blood that of a human or animal? Could the 
hair lead to the arrest of a suspected killer? Does the 
paint found on the hit-and-run victim’s coat match the 
type used on a picked-up stolen car? Was the chipped 
“A” on a typewriter the same key used in a document 
forgery? 

These and many more are the problems daily con- 
fronting the men of the Far East Military Police Criminal 
Investigation Laboratory, busiest of the Army’s three 
workshops throughout the world that study and analyze 
evidence submitted by law enforcement agents in the 
field. 

They'll tell you at the lab that if the conviction or 
release of a suspect in a criminal case depends on the 
review of the laboratory’s submitted evidence, the case 
might just as well be considered closed. And you can 
believe it. 

Operating behind a $100,000 maze of test tubes and 
delicate instruments that can do everything from photo- 
graph multi-colored light rays that pinpoint the exact 
fiber used in a material, to the testing of narcotics, the 
men of the FECIL help crack Army cases originating 
in Japan, Korea and Okinawa. 

Since it is the only military organization of its type 
in the Orient, the lab also extends its services to the Air 
Force, Navy, and all United Nations forces in the com- 
mand. Work, at one time or another has come in from 
almost every UN member in Korea. 

The questions that arise often carry life and death 
significance and the lab staff keenly realize that it is just 


Ar 


The ballistic section of the 
lab fires a bullet from a 
suspected weapon into a cot- 
ton stuffed metal container. 


The projectile is then matched 


with the bullet obtained at 
the scene of the crime. Capt. 
Leonard Bell of Akron, O. 
performs the operation here. 


as important to prove that a suspect is innocent, as it is 
to pin the guilt on the actual criminal. This requires 
painstaking accuracy and precision in analysis. 

“We seldom know the intimate details of a case while 
working on evidence,” emphasized Major George Bird 
of Highland Park, Mich., who has a distingushed record 
in military law enforcement. “And we'd rather have it 
that way.” 

“A great many people have been relieved of any sus- 
picion as a result of our findings. If we don’t know the 
background on a case, we can’t be accused of coloring 
our reports or favoring any particular party.” 

Complete figures aren’t kept on the exact number of 
men cleared because reports are not returned on for- 
warded findings but Bird estimated that one half of the 
evidence analyzed by the lab results in a suspect’s vindi- 
cation. This proves that no effort is lost in true analysis. 

Crime and corruption always follow in the paths of 
war. The Korean conflict is no exception. The lab runs 
about 200 cases every month, over one-fourth of which 
come from the peninsula. Almost half of the cases origi- 
nate in Japan and Okinawa. The Air Force and Navy ac- 
count for another one-fourth. 

“We handle almost twice as much work as the Euro- 
pean Command lab in Frankfurt.” explained Major Bird. 
“But you’ve got to remember we've got a war in our 
backyard.” The third lab is located at the Provost Mar- 
shall General Center. Camp Gordon, Ga. 

Supervising the handling of this work load is one of 
the top criminal laboratory men in the Army. Bird, a 
10 year Army veteran who has commanded all three of 
the Army’s CI labs. has a 33 year background in police 
work. 

A detective lieutenant with the Highland Park Identifi- 


(Right) Richard A. Tenney of Newton, Mass. is making a 
serologic test of human blood. 


(Middle Right) FECIL’s chemical lab handles everything 
from suspected narcotics to poisoned liquors. 


(Extreme Right) Satoru Kusasuka of Tokyo, one of the 
Japanese chemists employed at FECIL, operates the 
spectograph. all photos courtesy of U. S. Army 


by a comparison microscope 
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cation Bureau before entering the service in 1943, he 
developed the first overseas CI lab in Army history during 
the campaign of North Africa in World War II. 

Later he devised a mobile laboratory to follow in the 
wake of our troops sweeping across Europe. Its accessi- 
bility in forward areas helped solve a great many crimes 
which might otherwise have eluded detection because of 
the rapid turnover of troops near the scene of the crime. 
lt also eliminated the time loss involved in transporting 
evidence long distances over disrupted transportation 
facilities in the war zone. 

Busiest of the FECIL departments is the chemical sec- 
tion, which specializes in handling narcotics and sus- 
pected narcotics. Most of the world’s narcotic output 
originates in the Near and Far East and large quantities 
of the dope grown in China and Burma filter into Korea 
and Japan. 

“We conduct approximately 70 analyses a month of 
said Richard A. 


Tenney of Newton, Mass.. a former GI with a master’s 


material suspected of having narcotics,” 


degree in chemistry who heads the staff. “Besides, we 
always experiment with new ways of identifying the 
drugs.” 

The lab played an important role recently in the smash- 
ing of a dope ring in Pusan. which was attempting to 
peddle heroin to UN troops. Agents confiscated 500 grams 
of 100 per cent heroin on the raid. 

Chemical analysis is also used extensively in identifica- 
tion of poison in beverages, metallic impurities in petro- 
leum or petroleum products and paint comparisons in 
hit-and-run auto accidents. 

If it is animal, vegetable or mineral, the lab can come 
up with the answer. One of the most expensive instru- 
ments used by the organization is the spectograph ma- 


chine. which can specifically identify any unknown 


substance. 





Major George Bird, 
Far East CI Laboratory 
Commander 





by PFC Elias T. Manos 


Another is the petrograph microscope. Chemists can 
take a thread of silk, cotton, and rayon, all of which 
look alike under an ordinary scope, and determine its 
identity. The breaking of entering wave lengths produce 
different colors in the material. 

“That machine,” said Capt. Leonard Bell of Akron, 
Ohio, pointing to the polygraph, “has given many a sus- 
pect a clean bill of health when he was innocent.” Em- 
ployed in a sound-proof room where suspects answer 
questions without distraction, the polygraph or “lie detec- 
tor” consists of a blood pressure cuff wrapped around a 
suspect’s right arm to record changes in blood pressure 
and a pneumograph tube, fastened around the chest to 
check breathing. 

Routine questions are asked first to register a person’s 
normal reactions. When the investigator gets down to 
business and the suspect is telling a lie, he reacts emo- 
tionally. His breathing cycle changes, his blood pressure 
changes, his pulse skips faster and the registering needles 
start jumping—all of which goes to prove that you can’t 
tell a lie and get away with it. 

Several weeks ago, a whole division was up in arms 
as to who shot a soldier found dead at the completion 
of a training problem in Korea. Two machine gunners 
and a rifleman had provided cover for a platoon during 
the problem and their weapons, the only ones having 
fired live ammunition, were immediately confiscated and 
sent to the lab. 

After careful study of all weapons, the three men were 
absolved of any suspicion, since it was determined that 
none of the suspected weapons had fired the fatal bullet. 
This was discovered with the comparison microscope, 
a double-scooped instrument that compares cartridges 
and projectiles fired by the same weapon. 

The all-important field of ballistics is handled almost 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Editor’s Note: 

This article is an introduction to a series which will be 
entitled “Whose Problem is it?” Next month Chief o/ 
Police Myron M. Teegarden of Boulder, Colo. will give 


his ideas on this important subject. 


\ CHILDREN’S BurREAU in Washington has recently 

released some startling statistics on juvenile delin- 
quency. At present a million boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and 17 come in contact with the police 
on charges of delinquency. Further, according to the 
Bureau of Census, there will be 42 per cent more chil- 
dren in that age group by 1960. Thus it is evident that 
even if the present rate of delinquency does not increase 
any further, after 1960 there could be approximately a 
million and a half boys and girls getting into trouble 
each year. 

Looking briefly into the past, a 17 per cent increase 
in the number of children who appear before juvenile 
court is reported for the last three years. Obviously 
juvenile delinquency is fast becoming America’s num- 
ber 1 social problem! 

Many communities throughout the United States. 
which have been working full-time on their juvenile 
delinquency problem for several years, realize the need 
for continuing their effort. They know only too well 
that almost any child is a potential delinquent if the 
community fails to do its part in maintaining services 
that will support family life and ensure the healthy 
development of its children. 

The old adage, an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, is a truism that even modern society 
cannot change. The question of how to prevent delin- 
quency is the most urgent social question of this era. 
Obviously there can be no ready-made or ready-bought 
panacea, for each child is an individual and the reasons 
for his being delinquent may differ drastically from 
those of another child. 

Experience has taught that poor relationships with 


Presenting Tir 


parents, slum environments, broken homes, economi: 
insecurity are some of the conditions that lead children 
down the pathway of delinquency. One can always point 
out the few cases of the child who has had “everything” 
and turns up in juvenile court, proving that crime is 
not just a poor man’s occupation; but these cases are 
the exceptions rather than the rule. 

Communities in general are more concerned with the 
youngster who starts out in life with a social or eco- 
nomic handicap and consequently at an early age is 
filled with resentment and distrust. This child must 
“let loose” his feelings in some way. Frequently it is 
by antisocial behavior. It may be in secret, as in steal- 
ing: or it may be open and violent. as in the destruction 
of property or even assault. 

What can be done about this? In a pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Children’s Bureau, is this statement: “The 
best way to go about preventing juvenile delinquency, 
then—and a host of other social ills, for that matter- 
is to make home and community life so attractive and 
satisfying to children that they will be practically im- 
mune to becoming delinquent. In other words, by mak- 
ing our homes and communities better places to live, we 
make them poor places for delinquency.” 

In 1950 the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth met in Washington “. . . to consider 
how we can develop in children the mental, emotional. 
and spiritual qualities essential to individual hap»iness 
and to responsible citizenship, and what physical. eco- 
nomic and social conditions are deemed necessary to 
this development The specific recommendations 
made by the Conference are too numerous and detailed 
to be given here in full: bui these recommendations can 
he summarized as broad goals for all to work toward. 
These are: 

1. Help parents to understand and care for their 
children. 

2. See to it that children are not brought up in slums 
and in overcrowded and impoverished homes. 

3. Provide good teachers and school programs that 
will answer the individual need of children. 

1. Give children space to play in and recreation pro- 
grams that will help them make good use of their leisure 
time. 

5. Provide adequate health services that will keep 
children strong in body. 

6. Teach children to live according to reasonable 
moral codes that will make their relationships to other 
people helpful and honest. 

7. Protect children from bad influences in the com- 
munity that might try to exploit them. 

It is evident that not all of these goals can be accom- 
plished in one year or even in five years; nor by the 
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by S. E. Rink, Contributing Editor 


Tlroblem: Juvenile Delinquency 
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police alone, for it is the problem of the entire com- 
munity. But the goals are worth working for because 
they offer the most efficient way of preventing the largest 
number of our young people from becoming delinquent. 

Right along with making the community a better place 
in which to live, a program should be instigated to 
help those children already maladjusted. Discovery of 
the child’s problem is the first step in what might be 
termed “remedial prevention.” A recent study of 500 
delinquent boys by Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck made 
it plain that children start developing problems and 
becoming delinquent much earlier than many of us 
think. The study showed that the largest number of 
children appeared in court between the ages of 11 and 
13 for the first time: but almost one-half of them showed 
signs of becoming delinquent before they were 8 years 
old! 

Naturally not every child who misbehaves is mal- 
adjusted. All children get into mischief at one time 
or another. However, if the misbehavior becomes 
chronic or habitual, those people who are in close con- 
tact with the child—parents, teachers, church or recrea- 
tion leaders, for instance—would do well to recognize 
the danger signals. 

There is still another group of youngsters who need 
help: those whose delinquent behavior is unknown to 
the authorities. Many of these boys and girls escape 
official notice through sheer luck: others have parents 
or influential friends who are able to shield them. How 
many of these hidden delinquents there are we do not 
know. When their parents can afford it. many of them 
are sent to private schools or clinics; but there are 


undoubtedly many other youngsters who are not being 





helped—either because they do not know what help is 
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available or because they do not want it. These children 
cannot be passed over lightly. 

Now just where do police officers fit into this scheme 
of things? First of all, most children charged with de- 
linquent behavior are apprehended by the police. Accord- 
ing to the record a few are brought to the juvenile court 
by irate or distraught parents, relatives or neighbors. 
Some are referred to the court by schools, churches, 
recreation leaders and so forth. But by far the major 
portion have their first contact with legal authority in 
the person of the policeman. 

It is quite evident that this first meeting is an im- 
portant one. It will leave a lasting impression on the 
child, especially if it is his first contact with the law. 
What can the officer do to dispel the child’s fears at 
“being caught” and put him at his ease so that he will 
he cooperative and friendly ? 

In the first place when the policeman is friendly, he 
helps the juvenile overcome a prevalent feeling that the 
world is against him, and if the officer‘treats the youngster 
with consideration and yet is firm in his demands, he 
will win the child’s confidence and trust. It is a wise 
officer who makes his appeal to the youngster’s intelli- 
gence, his reason, and his sense of fairplay. The child’s 
difficulties are as important to him, as the officer’s are 
to him: therefore in order to help the child, the officer 
would do well to recall his own problems as a child. 

It is often helpful for the officer to keep in mind that 
today’s child is tomorrow's man. The boy who hates all 
policemen because he once came in contact with one 
officer’s abusive will, will have little respect for the law 
that a police officer represents, when he grows up. By 
being positive in his attitude and not dwelling on the 
harmful effects of delinquency, an officer can tactfully 
show the benefits of law-abiding living. 

We have listed seven concrete suggestions for police- 
men who are dealing with juvenile delinquents. May we 
just add: Don’t lose your temper. Avoid profanity. Don’t 
‘brand” the juvenile. Nothing is gained—often much is 
lost—by thoughtlessly calling a youngster “thief,” “liar,” 
“forger.” and so forth. Such epithets give rise to justified 
complaints and are rightfully resented by parents. 

The police officer must face several questions in appre- 
hending a delinquent. Should the boy or girl be brought 
before the juvenile court? If the crime he committed is 
serious, the answer to this question is a firm “yes.” If 
the offense is a minor one, the youngster may be repre- 
manded and allowed to go his way. 

The officer has to decide whether the parents should 
be notified, or perhaps the child should be referred to a 
clinic, a social agency, or a recreation group. These are 
crucial decisions for the officer, for he must act in a way 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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The author is using an electrostatic 
precipitator set up to collect lead 
from the air in the vicinity of the 
shooter. 


OLICE OFFICERS and those ex- 

perienced in the use of firearms 
are fully aware of the need for prac- 
ticing the rigid safety rules designed 
to prevent occupational accidents or 
incidents which threaten the enjoy- 
ment of shooting as a hobby. More 
insidious, and less dramatic is a second 
danger, “plumbism,” commonly known 
as lead poisoning. 

As far back as 370 B.C. Hippocrates 
recognized the role of lead in produc- 
ing colic; yet despite this history 
plumbism continues to be a prevalent 
occupational disease. Today it is a po- 
tential threat to the health of many 
of the shooting fraternity. Although 
they may not be aware of it, indoor 
range officers and instructors, as well 
as handloaders and inveterate shooters 
are in danger of chronic lead poison- 
ing if, day after day, week after week, 
they are exposed to a lead contamina- 
ted environment. 

It is hoped, as a result of this arti- 
cle, the reader will learn how he can 
prevent this threat to his health by 
applying environmental control meas- 
ures. 

Intoxication or poisoning may result 
from lead ingestion (contaminated 
water, food or tobacco) or absorption 
through the skin as from leaded gaso- 
line. More commonly, however, it gains 
access to the body by inhalation; it is 
this particular entry through the lungs 
which poses the major threat to those 
intimately associated with firearms. No 
more than a 65 millionth of a grain 
of lead per cubic foot of air may be 
inhaled for eight hours each day over 
an extended number of days without 
producing harmful effects. Note that 
this limit is based upon two factors: 
concentration and exposure time. 

Unfortunately the physician sees few 
cases of this occupational] disease in his 
practice. It is not out of place, there- 
fore, to suggest that a diagnosis of 
plumbism be considered if one has a 
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Hot Lead=—A Dual Threat 


by H. G. Bourne, Jr., Ohio Department of Health 


history of exposure to lead and symp- 
toms are indicative of that disease. 
However, self diagnosis is a dangerous 
practice. 

One may ask how a solid bullet can 
be converted in part to lead dust be- 
tween the time it leaves the case and 
comes to rest at the backstop? A num- 
ber of sources of lead dust production 
will occur to the reader, i.e., a revolver 
that spits lead due to misalignment of 
chamber or barrel, lead particles ad- 
hering to the barrel and expelled by 
gaseous products of combustion, im- 
pact of the bullet against a metal 
backstop, and finally “kick up” of dust 
(lead and sand) at the butt. The 
tiniest of lead particles thus generated 
will then be gathered up by air cur- 
rents and may eventually reach the 
breathing zone of all those occupying 
the range. After the gallery is closed, 
the toxic dust settles to the floor and 
other horizontal surfaces where it re- 
mains until disturbed as by dry sweep- 
ing. 

The handload shop is the second 
environment which presents a poten- 
tial danger of plumbism. Molten lead 
spilled on benches and floors will ulti- 
mately become pulverized and dispersed 
in the air as dust unless it is cleaned 
up promptly. Of greater importance, 
however, is the hazard from lead fume. 

Fume differs from dust both in the 
method of generation and in the 
smaller size of the discrete particles. 
Lead is volatile, that is, it vaporizes 
when heated. When the lead vapor 
cools, it forms tiny solid particles in 
the air called fume just as water vapor 
cools to form liquid particles, i.e., steam 
or mist. This fume, which is not visi- 
ble, arises from the molten metal con- 
tained in the handloader’s lead pot 
and may contaminate the air he 
breathes. 

The prevention of lead poisoning is 
closely allied with its mode of entry 
into the human body, i.e., absorption, 
ingestion and inhalation. Absorption 
of lead through the skin may be dis- 
regarded. Good personal hygiene will 
control lead ingestion. In some indus- 
trial plants one is forbidden to eat 
lunch in a lead contaminated atmos- 
phere. Smoking or chewing tobacco 
on the job is obvipusly forbidden. Clean 
overalls are provided and workers must 
wash their hands before eating or 
smoking. The handloader may well 
adapt and practice these rules of per- 
sonal hygiene. 

The importance of preventing the 
inhalation of lead dust and fume must 
be stressed. One way this can be ac- 
complished is by forestalling the gen- 
eration of dust and fume. Where this 
proves impossible, ventilation should 
be used either to remove the contam- 
inant at its place of generation or to 
dilute the toxic dust or fume to a safe 


level before it is inhaled. 

Dust produced by the impact of a 
bullet with a sand butt may be con- 
trolled by wetting the sand prior to 
the shooting schedule. The use of wet 
sawdust or a commercial sweeping 
compound will allay the dust during 
sweeping; better still, employ a vacuum 
sweeper. Good housekeeping in the 
handloading work place is equally es- 
sential. Molten lead spilled on bench 
or floor should be promptly cleaned 
up, preferably with a vacuum cleaner. 

Fume from such sources as bullet 
molding and the decomposition of lead 
azide primers may be rendered in- 
nocuous by natural ventilation as a 
result of an air change through open 
windows and doors. 

In forty-two states, usually in the 
department of health, there is a unit 
known as the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. The prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases is the responsibility of 
this division, which makes available 
equipment and technical personnel to 
measure the lead content of environ- 
mental air for industry, business, law 
enforcement agencies, and officers of 
pistol and rifle clubs. In return for this 
service the health agency expects that 
a serious effort will be made to control 
the danger in the event a lead hazard 
is found. 

In ignorance, there are those who 
have made quips concerning “lead 
poisoning” not aware that it may be 
a threat to the jokester’s health. Yet 
plumbism has been reported in shoot- 
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A blue line on ie gums around 
neck of teeth is frequently observed 
in chronic lead poisoning. 
Picture courtesy Dr. H. B. G. Robinson 
he Ohio State University 
ing gallery attendants and police of- 
ficers. Potential victims are most likely 
to be those who combine semi-produc- 
tion handloading with long hours at 
the indoor range. Exposure of this 
magnitude coupled with several symp- 
toms of lead absorption warrant a con- 
sultation with a physician. 

The health department in most states 
can determine if air-borne lead ex- 
ceeds a safe limit. This service aids 
the physician in his diagnosis and also 
provides a factual basis for applying 
remedial environmental control meas- 
ures. Remember, good housekeeping 
and personal hygiene play vital parts 
in the prevention of lead intoxication. 
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HE POSITION of chief of police carries with it a certain 

amount of prestige. There are times, however, when 
the job can be the most exasperating one in the world. 
When we visited Chief Bullock last month we suspect he 
was experiencing mixed emotions about his business of 
enforcing the law. 

The reason for the Chief's annoyance was justifiable. 
It was the same story that many officers have to contend 
with: the lack of co-operation between the police and 
the courts. The week before our visit, a drunken driver 
had side-swiped a car, doing $300 worth of damage. It 
was the driver’s second charge on the same account. 
The owner of the damaged car was paid the $300, and 
was out of town at the time of the trial. At the trial, the 
judge advised the man charged with drunken driving 
to plead guilty and he would give him a six months 
sentence—and then suspend it. 

When the law officer objected, the judge asked, “Do 
you want to see this man spend the holidays in jail while 
waiting for the state’s witness who is out of town?” Chief 
Bullock is not content to let the case rest with that answer; 
he is determined to see it brought to an honest conclusion. 

We mention this difficulty with the court and hasten 
to add that the incident described did not take place in 
Havre de Grace, but in a neighboring town in the same 
county. 

The problem of the drunken driver is further aggra- 
vated by red tape. In the Maryland area chemical tests 
such as the Drunk-O-Meter or the Blood Test are not 
acceptable evidence. A physician must sign an “alcohol 
fitness report.” Doctors are becoming reluctant to do this 
because the defense attorney in court insists the doctor 
be present os! the trial to answer the question, “Is this 
your signature?” 

Chief Bullock has recently completed the intensive 
short course at the Traffic Institute at Northwestern; he 
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Chiefly Chatter 
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Chiej of Police, Havre de Grace, Maryland 


participated in the work on a scholarship. His certificate 
from the Institute proudly adorns the walls of his office. 

“The function of the police is to enforce the laws,” 
the Chief declared. “I’ve had a request from a group of 
homeowners about speeders in the development. If those 
residents would only obey the speed laws in their own 
community, the work of the police would be half done.” 

Realizing that public relations is a vital part of police 
work, Chief Bullock is making his town aware of its 
police department and the work that it is doing. He has 
made arrangements with the local radio station to use 
the “public service” spot announcements for information 
relative to the safety program. 

The Chief has also gained the co-operation of the local 
newspaper. During these winter months he will have a 
column devoted to winter driving data with accents on 
chains, snow tires, and other pertinent features. 

The youth program of the town is provided for by 
private organizations. This past Halloween there was a 
gigantic parade and successful party for the youngsters. 
Chief Bullock was proud of the fact that his department 
did not have one call that night because of pranksters. 

Recently Bullock’s men had occasion to arrest a woman 
on a disorderly conduct charge. Her husband was with 
her at the time and became belligerent over the matter. 
He said he was going home to get his gun and then blast 
the “whole lot of them” at the police station. The officers 
took the woman to jail and her husband stormed away. 

Soon he appeared at the station house with a bulging 
coat pocket. The officers seized him and took his gun 
away before he could get into action. To complicate 
matters, they found his buddy outside with a carbine 
under his coat. Both men were arrested on a concealed 
weapons charge. Before coming to trial the defendents 
had a change of venue to another town in the county. 
The case was dismissed because of “lack of evidence.” 
The really tragic end of the story came a few weeks later 
when the man was shot to death in a gun battle with a 
policeman. 

Chief Bullock has been in police work since he was 16 
years old and he is a native of Havre de Grace. The town. 
situated on the banks of the Susquehanna River, has a 
population of 9000. It is a residential community with 
a few places of light industry. 

After spending some time with Chief Bullock we realize 
that, although his department is small, he is doing a job 
comparable to the biggest departments in the nation. 
With his active public relations program and his genuine 
desire to see that the law is enforced, the Chief is a busy 
man. Five men comprise the police department in Havre 
de Grace. 














Notes On 
Public Relations 


Part Two 
Staff Written 


; ie FIRST article in this series was 
published in the June 1953 issue. 
We have had so many requests for a 
continuation of this business of “put- 
ting your best foot forward” that we 
will have four articles following this 
one. AS you know your comments 
and suggestions are always welcome. 

Few people will disagree with the 
statement that the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation has without doubt one 
of the finest public relations program 
in the world. Nowhere can one find a 
more highly esteemed and respected 
organization. To the public, the F.B.I. 
is an invincible power for law and 
order, unhampered by the bribes and 
“pressure” of petty politics. Its per- 
sonnel is recognized as the highest 
type of educated gentlemen, who have 
rightfully earned the admiration and 
prestige that have been given them. 

However, the best organization in the 
world could not have this wonderful 
reputation if its light was “hid under 
a bushel basket.” This is where public 
relations enter the picture. Don’t mis- 
take public relations as a synonym for 
“blowing your own horn.” You know 
your opinion of anyone who continually 
tells you how good he is. 

What then is Public Relations? It 
is a manner of directing public think- 
ing and opinion to react favorably 
toward you. 

There are three parts to a planned 
public relations program: (1) the 
spoken word, (2) the written word, 
and (3) the action that speaks louder 
than words. We will consider all three 
phases in this series. 

Very often a representative of the 
police department is invited to “give 
a talk” to the Board of Trade or the 
Chamber of Commerce group. Such an 
invitation should be promptly accepted. 
Here is an opportunity to personally 
meet and talk to an important cross 
section of your community. These men 
can do much to make the work of a 
police department lighter and give 
their support to youth and safety ac- 
tivities. 

Not everyone is a born public speaker, 
but it is expected that a representative 
of an organization be able to give a 
presentable account of himself. He and 
his actions represent his department. 

One of the secrets of a good speaker 
is the manner in which he captures 
his audience within the first 30 sec- 
onds. If he does that, the chances are 
that he will hold them. In the days 
when vaudeville held sway, every actor 
knew that if he didn’t “get” his au- 
dience within the first two minutes, 
his act would flop. 
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Many speakers start by saying 
“Thank you, Mr. Chairman” then start 
their speech with “Mr. President, Mem- 
bers of the Board, Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Jones, fellow citizens etc. and utilize 
the first minute by acknowledging 
every one and his uncle who is at the 
meeting. This may be polite and gra- 
cious, it may fill in the time while 
everyone squirms around and gets 
comfortable, but it certainly is not 
much help in getting your audience 
“with you” right away. Be interesting 
at once! People won’t squirm if you 
capture their interest. A “sure fire” 
method in getting off to a good start 
is to make a humorous remark or tell 
a story relevant to your subject. Every 
speech is made more interesting by 
injecting local color or personalities. 

Always have notes giving the outline 
of your talk and if possible practice 
it aloud before giving it. Present facts 
and ideas that will interest your au- 
dience. 

It is not the intention of this article 
to present to you a “canned” speech 
but it is to show the method of organ- 
izing a talk. In speaking to merchants 
and shopkeepers, this outline starts 
at the curb in front of their store and 
step by step proceeds into the estab- 
lishment. 

The parking and traffic problem is 
of great interest to merchants. All over 
the nation, more and more parking 
meters are being placed in parking 
areas. The merchants’ initial reaction 
to a parking meter is often one of 
resentment because of the belief that 
it makes a customer PAY for shopping 
in his store and if he does not have 
a coin handy he will go elsewhere. 
This is a mistaken belief for statistics 
prove that more business has been 
done where meters have been installed. 
A meter encourages the turn-over of 
customers and keeps the store traffic 
transient. 

In many cases the merchant who 
complains about meters is the man 
who parks his car in front of his shop 
until closing time. This procedure 
costs him more money in lost sales 
than if he had paid for parking in a 
public lot. 

Every town and city has its own 
ordinances about streets and sidewalks. 
A merchant may have a delivery of 
crates and boxes placed on the curb 
in front of his store by a “sidewalk 
delivery” carrier. It may be large 
enough to block pedestrian traffic. If 
he allows the shipment to remain too 
long he exposes himself to a summons. 
Of course there are some merchants 
who would display half their store on 
the sidewalk if they were allowed. 
Here is the opportunity to point out 
the law in an impersonal way. 

In the winter, after a snowfall, a 
merchant is required to have his walks 
cleared within a certain period of time. 
It is always well to remind your listen- 
ers that police departments do not 
make the laws; it is just their duty 
to enforce them. 


Before we move into the store, men- 
tion should be made of any ordinances 
pertaining to hanging signs, permits, 
etc. 

It is important that the police de- 
partment has on file the name, ad- 
dress, and home telephone number of 
every store owner in the community. 
In case of fire, a broken window, or an 
unlocked door, the owner can be noti- 
fied at once. It is also helpful to have 
the name of the “second-in-command” 
in case the owner can not be reached. 
Stress the importance of keeping these 
records up to date. 

Now we are ready to enter the shop. 
The door is the next topic for consid- 
eration. If you had a dollar for every 
door that was left unlocked over a 
period of years you would be a rich 
man. Even the most careful merchant 
who spends money to have his store 
“bugged” (wired for alarm) occasion- 
ally slips and forgets to lock the door. 

A night light should be left burning 
preferably near the cash box or safe. 
A light is a constant source of un- 
easiness for an intruder and the ab- 
sence of the light will put the 
patrolman on guard. 

In the matter of safes, much can be 
said about their complete lack of safety 
IF they are left unlocked. Locking the 
safe is one chore than an employer 
should take upon himself, and not de- 
tail a subordinate to “look after” it. 

Most modern burglars have come to 
the conclusion that the easiest way 
to open a safe is to exercise a little 
patience and save themselves the 
trouble of blowing or ripping the safe. 
This remark may bring a smile be- 
cause it is a common failing of store- 
keepers to leave the combination where 
anyone could find it. 

See if this is not true; the majority 
of merchants have the combination of 
the safe written somewhere in the 
vicinity of their desks. Sometimes the 
thief needs only to look in the telephone 
index under “S” and find the safe 
combination, while others find it under 
“C” in the file box. The merchant who 
does not trust these spots for fear 
the card will be mislaid will often 
write the combination on the wood 
inside the desk draw. Impress upon 
the audience; every second longer the 
thief remains on the job, the chances 
of his “getting away” are lessened 
Don’t make it easy for burgla”s. 

A few interesting stories about the 
methods of operations of cases you 
have known will round out this section 
of your talk. 

The final part of the agenda is to 
give the procedure in case of a store 
hold-up. The best way a storekeeper 
can assist the police is to be able to 
give a good description of the criminals 
and their methods. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to illustrate the proper manner 
of reporting a crime and describing 
a criminal. 

It is always good to close a talk 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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i- Vote: This is the seventh of a series of 15 articles written for LAW AND 

of ORDER by R. W. Sigward. formerly instructor of the U. S. Air Force i 

y. re b é : are by R. H. Sigward 

me Vilitary Police, and now director of the Sigward Health Studios, 802 

‘i- Lexington Avenue. New York City. 

ve 

a” [ DECEMBER we introduced the first 

' ee of the “Arresting Holds” of Chap- 
ter VI. The series of pictures 45 

- showed the “Come-Along.” | The bal- 

4- ance of the five holds of this chapter 

a will be presented in this issue. 

a 16. Wrist Carry 

ch 17. Hand-Cuff Hold 

nt 1%. Shoulder Carry 

re 19. Under Arm Come-Along 

- 50. Thumb Carry 

= It is not intended that these holds 

~ should be substituted for your ap- 

a. proved standard police procedure, or 

“<i for handcuffs and drawn weapon. 

he But, there are occasions when cuffs 
or weapon are not advisable, or even 

be available, when the officer needs to 

ty physically control and lead an 

he opponent. 

er As you study these pictures and 

le- read Mr. Sigward’s instructions you 

it. will do well to note that the effec- 

7 tiveness of these holds _ depends 

ble largely on decisive speed. Each hold 

~~ immobilizes your opponent's right 

fe. arm and of course applies a pressure 

=a on it to which the other man must 

re- give in. But this assumes your ability 

re to act first and act fast. A wary 
opponent, with a “fast left” could 

ity swing into action. This must be con- 

es sidered, with lightning speed in your 

_ appraisal of the situation. You must 

od beat out by speed any such retalia- 

afe tion. 

bor We will now take up Mr. Sig- 

ho ward’s action descriptions of these 

par holds. 

fen 16o—4, 2, 3, 4. Your left hand 

0d grabs opponent's right wrist, forcing 

on it up and back, while your right 

= hand pulls opponent's arm towards 

ed you. This combined action, also 
called counter motion, will fling 

the opponent forward and around. 

70u 16—5, 6. Continue forcing arm 

ion and wrist upward, at same time pivot 
to your right halfway behind op- 

to ponent, with your right hand now 

ore holding opponent’s elbow, firmly. 

per Dig thumb and finger into elbow 

to - 

a joint, and . 

on 16—7, 8, 9. At same time increase 

nar pressure on wrist, in this manner 

ing leading him away or forcing him 
down on his face in case he should 

alk still have a mind to resist. 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Modern Self Defense 


Hand-Cuff Hold 
(Very effective hold for a law- 
enforcement officer in applying hand 
cuffs. } 
17-1. 


right 


Slip three fingers of your 
hand under opponent's left 


sleeve. (See close-up detail 47-1.) 


17-2. Swing opponent's arm back- 





ward clockwise, forming a complete 
circle, knuckles of your hand press- 


ing opponent’s hand and _ bending 
hand inward. Your fingers are in 
his sleeve, strangling his wrist. (See 
close-up detail 47-2.) Assuming you 
have hand cuffs, this is the position 
for applying them. If you do not 


~ 

have hand cuffs (and who can afford 
to be without them) you can disable 
opponent by striking him with the 
edge of your free left hand on the 
back of his neck. WARNING! This 
blow. known as the Rabbit Punch. 
is dangerous. It should be used only 
in cases where it is “your neck o1 
his.” 


17-3. After 


hand 


bending opponents 
(See close-up detail 
17-2) grip with your free left hand 
so that thumb of your left hand 
reaches opponents back of hand, 
pressing it inward, (See close-up de- 
tail 47-3). At the same instant also 
twist your right hand (fingers still 
in sleeve) over opponent's back of 


inward 























hand, until both of your thumbs 
join. Continuous pressure on_ this 
wrist will force oppenent downward, 
This will give you an opportunity to 
apply a kick to face, as a last resort. 
Shoulder Carry 

8—1, 2. With your right hand 

grip opponent’s jacket and pull him 
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toward you. At same time slip your 
left hand (thumb up) under his 
right arm with back of hand pressed 
against inside of opponent's right 
elbow. 

8—3, 4, 5, 6. Turn to the right 
on ball of your left foot and bend 
opponent's left forearm upward until 
his hand touches his shoulder. Your 
left forearm doubles opponent’s right 
forearm up behind his back. At 
same instant your left hand slips 
high enough to lock his right elbow 
by gripping his upper arm. 

17—7. You may secure and in- 
crease the pressure of the hold by 
gripping with your right hand op- 
ponent’s jacket and pulling him 
toward you. 

8—8, 9, 10. Another effective 
way to transport an adversary from 
this position is to pull his head 
backward by pulling his hair until 
he actually walks on his toes, which 











































Under Arm Come-Along 
(Used to remove a resisting person 
from a chair. Excellent for dealing 
with heavy eaters.) 

19—-]. With a firm grip on op- 
ponent’s wrist, pull him toward you. 
His left palm facing upward forms 
a “Front Arm Bar.” (See also Key 
20B, Sept. 1953 page 11) 

19—2. Notice that your right 
hand is on opponent’s shoulder. 
pushing him away, while your left 
hand pulls him. This _ counter- 
motion facilitates working the hold. 

19—3. Now place your right arm 
under his left arm, crossing it above 
his elbow and grasping his collar. 

49—4, By stretching your arm and 
forcing his down, over your out- 
stretched arm, you will be able to 
break his efforts to resist. if nothing 
else. ' 


Thumb Carry 








used in 





. ’ About 30” long, it is an UGLY BAR of forged 

Read what N.Y.C.’s steel with crow-bar teeth at one end and a 
Fire Ladder 26 3-sided combination hook, axe and sledge at 
says of the other end. It is used to rip open skylights, 
. bulkheads doors, punch holes in roofs, knock f 
THE down cornices, pry open doors and flooring. ; i 

The thing we all like about it, says fireman 


HALLIGAN Sisty, “is that it weighs only 8 pounds, can be t 


TOOL When life is in danger—only the best is good 
enough! 
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he will do in an attempt to relieve 3S0—1. Place your right hand on | 
the pressure. (Continued on Page 21) ( 
| 

. . = . ’ 
When minutes mean lives! | 
] 
“The most useful tool is the ‘Halligan Tool’— 


tight place and can do anything”. 


Has 
1001 
uses 


$36.00 { 


F.0.B. 
U.S.A. 
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Mile-O-Meter 

Gale Hall Engineering, North Hamp- 
ton, N. H., has announced the availa- 
bility of the Mile-O-Meter, a motor 
condition and gas economy gauge that 
comes complete with all instructions 
and necessary fittings, ready to install 
on the dashboards of police patrol cars. 

Already used by the civilian public, 
the Mile-O-Meter has been tested and 
accepted by police in various cities 
throughout the country. Mile-O-Meter 
is actually a mechanical trouble- 
shooter that warns the driver of cer- 
tain impending engine troubles before 
they develop into serious motor fail- 
ures. It makes it easier te determine the 
causes of approaching engine failures, 
even for men who are unfamiliar with 
auto repairs. 





Easily installed in minutes, the Mile- 
O-Meter is simple to use. The dial 
continually reports to the driver the 
condition of his engine and whether 
some adjustments are necessary. This 
results in an important assist to the 
police mechanics; with the cars being 
brought in for preventative adjust- 
ments instead of large-scale repairs. 
Besides its obvious benefits as an as- 
surance against unexpected break- 
downs, the gas economy scale on the 
gauge shows the driver how to save 
gas every mile he drives without any 
loss of speed or power. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturers 
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or by circling No. 84 on the Readers’ 
Service Card. 





Dual Beam Flashlight 

A new type of flashlight which can 
throw either a concentrated spotlight 
beam for long range use or a diffused 
floodlight beam for close range, with 
a single flick of the switch has been 
announced by National Carbon Co., 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 

This new model, known as the “Ever- 
ready” No. 7253 Spot-Flood Flashlight, 
makes use of a new double-filament 
lamp which is similar in principle to 
that used in automobile headlamps. 
This lamp also provides an extra mar- 
gin of safety in that if one of the two 
filaments burns out, the other is al- 
ways available for immediate use in 
any emergency. 

Other features of this flashlight are 
its unbreakable polyethylene lens- 
guard, special ring-hanger, and heavy- 
gauge seamless brass case, chrome- 
plated on nickel for lasting finish. The 
case is of square design, to provide 
easy grip. 

For further information contact the 
manufacturer or circle No. 89 on the 
Reader Service Card. 





Detroit Police Receive 
New Dodge “Cruisers” 


Delivery of ten 1953 Dodge V-8 cars, 
specially built and equipped for use as 
police cruisers, was made in September 
to the Detroit Police Department. 

They will be the first Dodge cars to 
be used for Detroit Police work. The 
new cruisers have a speed of over 100 
mph, and are capable of turning cor- 
ners at high speeds with safety. The 
brakes are designed to enable a police 
officer to drive at high speeds in traffic 
and still be able to stop in a short dis- 
tance. 

The cars have automatic drive, 
heavy-duty brakes, shock absorbers 
and springs. They are to carry four 
police officers. 

Seats have reinforced springs, sponge 
rubber and leather upholstery. The 
back of the front seat contains a case 
for a machine gun and riot gun. 

The instrument panel includes dual 
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controls for siren, radio, flashing roof 
light and hood police sign and interior 
light. The steering wheel horn rim 
doubles as a regular horn and control 
for the police siren. Shatterproof glass 
is installed in addition to special rubber 
floor mats, compartment for informa- 
tion board and list of stolen cars. 





Tape Recorder 

A new magnetic 110 volt ac portable 
tape recorder which weighs 19 pounds 
and attains frequency response of 50 
to 15,000 cycles at 742 inches per second 
is being put into full scale production 
by Amplifier Corp. of America, 389 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 

Completely operated by push-button 
control, it features solenoid operated 





clutch controlled capstain drive to start 
and stop tape travel within 1/20th of a 
second. The unit incorporates relay 
operated modified Geneva movement 
to control high speed rewind, and 60 
inches per second fast-forward func- 
tion. Smooth interlocking operation 
prevents tape break or spill. Five inch 
plastic or metal reels of standard 
% inch tape are employed. Provisions 
for headphone monitoring and optional 
erase. 

The recorder operates anywhere 
within the vicinity of 110/125 volts 
50/60 cps, and consumes 90 watts. Di- 
mensions are 84%” x 11” x 9. Six 
models are available in three speeds 
with playing time up to one hour. For 
further details circle No. 81 on the 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Readers’ Service Card, or 
manufacturer direct. 





Police and Fire Box 
Identification Signal Flasher 

A new cold cathode identification 
signal flasher that can be simply at- 
tached to any existing fire alarm and 


police signal box without running 
additional power supply lines to it 
since it consumes only 0.1 watt has 
been announced by the Haledy Elec- 
tronics Co., 57 William St., New York 
i. => 

Visible for one mile, this new flasher 
can be adjusted so that its flash rate 
can be regulated from 30 to 120 flashes 
per minute. Its cold cathode design 
assures low power consumption and 
long life, reducing replacement and 
failure costs. The unit is encased in a 
sealed aluminum box that is both tam- 
per-proof and weather-proof. 

While the flasher’s primary purpose 
is to identify fire and police boxes, it 
also serves as an automatic trouble 
shooter device for defective fire and 
police boxes. It weighs 4 pounds, 2 


write the 





ounces, and measures 4 x 3% x 8 inches. 

The Haledy flasher is operated di- 
rectly from a 115 volt ac line. Where 
115 volt ac is not available it can be 
directly connected to the signal box 
circuit line with 115 volt ac superim- 
posed on such signal line circuits at 
Signal Headquarters. This latter meth- 
od the firm claims is also acceptable 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. For further information con- 
tact the firm or circle No. 88 on the 
Reader Service Card. 





Mobile Emergency Unit 

The Rollohome Corp., Marshfield, 
Wis., has built and completely equ'pped 
a 27 foot mobile unit and panel body 
truck into a mobile emergency unit. 
This unit was presented to the city of 
Marshfield and will be under the su- 
pervision of the Chief of Police. 

This unit is equipped with a two-way 
FM radio, walkie-talkies, operating 
table, stretchers, splints, surgical in- 
struments, pulmotor resuscitator, blood 
plasma, dressings, fire extinguishers, 
acetylene torch emergency tools, power 
winch, 1500 KW light plant, life boat, 
public address system, etc. 

The main duty of the police officer 
is to “protect life and property and 
preserve order.” When a_ disaster 
strikes the city, functions remain the 
same but are necessarily extended. At 
any disaster, or emergency scene, the 
trained police officer assumes imme- 
diate control and is looked to by the 
general public for leadership. The 
more extensive the disaster, the greater 
leadership responsibilities evolve on 
the police department and the indi- 
vidual officer. 

There are various types of disaster, 
which are possible in your city—earth- 
quakes, hurricanes or tornado, explo- 
sions, floods, fires, or enemy attack, all 
of these are possible and may strike 
in various forms. 

The city of Marshfield wishes to an- 
nounce that this emergency unit can 
be placed at your disposal in the num- 
ber of hours that it takes to arrive 
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at the scene, or your city, in the event 
of a disaster of major proportions any- 
where in the United States. 

As the Chief of Police of a stricken 
area, you may obtain use of this unit 
by calling the Marshfield Chief of 
Police, Walter H. Wohlfahrt, phone 15 
or 16. The Rollohome Corp. will fur- 
nish the driver for the unit. The Chief 
of Police will take full charge of the 
unit when it arrives in his citv. There 
is no charge for the use of the emer- 
gency unit. For further information 
circle No. 85 on the Reader Service 
Card. 

Safety Restraining Belt 

A straight link coil chain safety 
restraining belt, designed for use by 
law enforcement officers in handling 
and transporting prisoners of all types 
is now available to Police Departments 
from the Safety Link Belt Co., P. O. 
Box 161, Tampa 1, Fla. 








The chain is 54 inches in length, 
weighs about 1 pound, and has a ten- 
sile strength of from 1200 to 1500 
pounds. The chain, which is flexible 
permitting the officer to carry it in his 
pocket, fits regular handcuffs. Either 
one or both hands may be restrained. 
In fact two prisoners may be manacled 
together by using the extra part of 
the chain. 

The chain is equipped with a spe- 
cially designed lock link complete in 
one piece. It is looped around the 
prisoner’s waist just above the belt. 
The connecting links of the handcuffs 
pass through the center of the lock 
link, permitting a minimum of arm 
and hand motion. Escape of the pris- 
oner or injury to the officer should be 
minimized by its use. Price is $3.00. 
For further information contact the 
firm or circle No. 90 on the Reader 
Service Card. 








Reflecting White Web 


TRAFFIC BELTS 


Double cross shoulder straps 

* Nickel plated hardware 

* Adjustable 4 sizes either way 

* Made in sizes 32”-38"-44” 

* Made with reflecting Scotch-Lite 

* Price: $4.45 singles—$3.95 dozens 

WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 
21 Edinboro St. Boston 11, Mass. 








For further information circle £94 on R. S. Card 
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News and Notes 

(Continued from Page 3) 
cording to the American Public Works 
ixseciation, the new signs are part of 
an extensive road safety program, 
which includes the installation of 15 
neon signs advising the motorist of 
the road conditions ahead. Another 
part of the program calls for the state 
police to mark danger areas with flares 
during severe weather’ conditions. 
These safety steps were taken after 
a survey revealed that there had been 
four widely different weather condi- 
tions along the 118 miles long highway 
in two hours 


* * * * 


New Law for Old Ice Boxes 

The large number of children who 
have been caught in discarded icebox 
death-traps has appalled communities 
all over the country reports the Na- 
tional Institute of Municipal Clerks 
Steps are being taken to control the 
menace. Stiff fines and jail sentences 
are being imposed on those found 
guilty of leaving discarded refrigerators 
where children might find them and 
get locked inside. 

Emergency ordinances, enacted in 
several communities, state that any 
“airtight” containers cannot be left 
in places accessible to children. The 
laws against iceboxes have been diffi- 
cult to enforce, but the effort to stop 
needless death by suffocation continues 
to be made. 


* ‘ . * 


Science Aids in Snow Study 

In parts of the world where snow 
conditions constitute a serious hazard 
to traffic movement, scientific research 
is being conducted to classify types of 
snow and accurately determine what 
safety measures should be taken. The 
new method of snow classification 
makes available information on snow 
consistency, depth, type, and of wind 
direction and speed. 

The information gained is being used 
to avert snow disasters, to close unsafe 
roads to travel, and to level potential 
snow avalanches by setting off ex- 
plosives under high drifts. 


Notes on Public Relations 

(Continued from Page 10) 
with a “question and answer” period. 
It gives the impression that your one 
aim is to be of assistance. If there are 
questions, your answer can Satisfy a 
doubt that might have been with some- 
one a long time. If you get gripes and 
complaints, you can take steps to 
restore harmony. 

Just one more point; always use 
“we” and never the first person singu- 
me “3 

When you finish and take your seat 
you ean feel that you have done a 
good job of public relations without 
blowing your horn obviously. 


For further information circle 791 on R. S. Card 
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Both of these units are invaluable as 
additional receivers for separate frequency 
channel monitoring to supplement 2-way radio 
communications systems. They are ideal 
is Monitors of 2-way systems in mobile units 
hot equiring u transmitter. Perfect for 
dispatching service cars, ambulances, trucks 
ses, Salesme civil defense persannel, special 
estigators, spec police, volunteer 
firemen, tire truck units, taxicabs: for alerting 
industrial power and public utilities, forestry 
and aro d perso nel Ol Isc dp al 
Walkie-lalkic monitor. They can be used 
for intercom between vehicles on two 
frequency systems. These are only a few of 
the uses that are limited only by the 
imagination! [hey are housed in durable, all 
metal cabinets..Simple to install, universal 


mounting you have nothing to adjust! 


All units are shipped with crystal installed to 


3ujs}J4aApo umosg Uojing 


order and aligned to frequency 

Available in both 6 and 12 yolt versions-for 
6.and 12 volt battery ignition systems 
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Weapon-Wise 
By David O. Moreton 


THE COLT MATCH TARGET 
WOODSMAN 


DESCRIPTION 
Name of Manufacturer 
Colt’s Manufacturing Co. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
Name of Weapon 
Colt Woodsman Automatic Pistol 
Match Target Model 
Caliber 
.22 Long Rifle 
Ammunition 
All factory loaded .22 Long rifle am- 
munition 
Number of Shots 
10 
Type of Action 
Automatic 
Type of Loading 
Magazine 
Barrel Lengths 
42" and 6” 
Overall Lengths 
9” and 10!” 
Rifling 
6 Left 4'»” Model 1 turn in 14” 
6 ” Model 1 turn in 16” 
Bore Diameter 
.214 Min. .215 Max. 
Groove Diameter 
.221 Min. .222 Max. 
Groove Depth 


.0035 
Width of Groove . 
070 - .075 
Width of Land 
036 - .040 
Stocks 
Coltwood Plastic 
Finish 
Dual-tone Blue; Glare Proofed 
Weight 


36 Oz. (4'2” Model) 

40 Oz. (6 ” Model) 
Sights 

Blade Front 

Colt Acro Rear Sights 
Trigger Puil 

2!» - 3 Pounds (Factory method of 

measuring) 
Safeties 

Thumb; Magazine and Half Cock 

notch in the hammer 

The Colt Match Target Woodsman is 
the result of years of precision en- 
gineering and pioneer leadership in 
the handgun field. A check of the fir- 
ing line at any match will disclose 
many Colts both old and new. At the 
recent Olympics the Colt Woodsman 
out shot the fancy European Match 
Guns, custom made and custom priced. 


THE CYCLE OF OPERATIONS of 
the COLT MATCH TARGET 
WOODSMAN 

The cycle of operations for the match 
target Woodsman is as follows: if 
reference is made to the sectional 


drawing of the Woodsman which ac- 
companies this article the cycle of 
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operations is easily understood. 

Huld the gun in the right hand. 
Assuming that there is no cartridge 
in the chamber and the magazine is 
NOT in the gun, draw the slide to the 
rear with the left hand and lift or 
push the slide stop up with the thumb 
of the right hand so that it holds the 
slide open. Take the loaded maga- 
zine in the left hand and insert it into 
the butt of the gun pushing it up 
into the butt with the heel of the left 
hand until the magazine catch clicks 
into place and locks the magazine in 
place. Holding the Woodsman in ready 
position depress the slide stop with the 
thumb of the right hand. As the slide 
is released and moves forward a car- 
tridge is stripped from the magazine 
and fed into the chamber. The Woods- 
man is now loaded and cocked ready 
to fire. 

1. Squeeze the trigger. This pivots 
the lower part of the trigger (41) rear- 
ward on the trigger pin (42) and the 
upper section of the trigger forward. 
Attached to the upper section of the 
trigger is the Trigger bar (2) which 
pulls the sear (25) out of the sear 
notch in the hammer (19). The ham- 
mer (19) is actuated by the main 
spring (27) through the hammer strut 
(22). The hammer moves forward in 
an arc rotating on the hammer pin 
driven by the hammer strut. The ham- 
mer strikes the firing pin (4) and 
drives it forward striking the primer 
of the cartridge. The indented primer 
ignites the powder and the bullet is 
driven forward out of the barrel by the 
pressure of the expanding gases. 

Since the action is unlocked when 
the cartridge explodes the blowback 
or reaction from the exploding car- 
tridge drives the slide (3) to the rear. 
As the slide travels back it forces the 
trigger bar (2) downward. disconnect- 
ing it from the sear (25). Thus dis- 
connected the trigger is inoperative. 
When the slide starts backward the ex- 
tractor (1) grips the spent cartridge 
case and withdraws it from the cham- 
ber. As the slide continues to move 
to the rear carrying the spent case, 
the edge of the case strikes the ejector 
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(18) and is knocked out from under 
the extractor. The empty case is 
thrown forward and to the right out 
of the way of the shooter. The slide 
continues rearward engaging the ham- 
mer and carrying it with it. As the 
hammer rotates on its pin, the sear is 
engaged in the sear notch which locks 
the hammer to the rear in a cocked 
position. 

At the same time the main spring 
(30) is compressed ready to drive the 
hammer forward. The final backward 
energy of the slide compresses the 
recoil spring (14) and the slide stops 
its travel when it strikes the main 
spring housing (30). 

The slide now begins its forward 
movement under pressure from the 
recoil spring. Moving forward the slide 
face engages the upper rim of the next 
cartridge in the magazine and push- 
ing it forward (the cartridge) strips 
it from the magazine. The extractor 
grips the rim of the cartridge and holds 
its position on the face of the slide 
guiding it into the chamber. 

The relaxing of the finger pressure 
upon the trigger permits it to move 
forward under pressure from the trig- 
ger spring (43). This forward move- 
ment brings the trigger bar (2) up and 
into position where it engages the sear. 
The Woodsman is again ready to fire. 
The action of the trigger and trigger 
bar automatically disconnecting from 
the sear after each shot until the trig- 
ger finger is relaxed prevents full auto- 
matic fire of the Woodsman. It is not 
possible to empty the magazine with 
one squeeze of the trigger. 

After the last round in the maga- 
zine has been fired the slide stop (40) 
is forced upward against the slide. 
When the slide recoils after the last 
shot and ejects the spent case the 
slide is caught by the slide stop and 
is held in the full rear position. The 
magazine is released by depressing the 
magazine catch (39), the magazine can 
now be withdrawn and loaded. 

Depressing the slide stop with the 
thumb permits the recoil spring to 
drive the slide forward into battery 
position. However, if the magazine 
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has not been replaced the gun CAN- 
NOT BE FIRED, even with a live 
round in the chamber. This prevents 
accidents due to carelessness, when 
the magazine might be withdrawn and 
a live round left in the chamber, it 
does happen, only too often. 


CLEANING THE WOODSMAN 
DISASSEMBLY—First and foremost 
make sure that both the magazine and 
the chamber are empty. When certain 
the gun is empty proceed as follows: 

1. Remove the stocks; this is accom- 
plished by unscrewing the stock screw 
(28) and lifting off the stocks. 

2. Using the stock screw, just removed 
in step one above push out the housing 
retainer pin. The housing retainer 
pin is located on the grip part of the 
receiver, under the left stock, directly 
below the thumb piece of the safety 
lock. 

3. Press in and up on the upper 
radius of the main spring housing to 
release the pressure on the housing 
retainer pin in step 2. 

4. Hold the arm by the barrel in the 
left hand with the thumb near the 
slide stop. 

5. With the right hand grasp the ser- 
rated portion of the slide with the 
thumb and middle finger of the right 
hand, now pull the slide to the rear 
as far as it will go. 

6. Press down on the assembly lock 
plunger (10) with the forefinger of 
the right hand. Be sure that the as- 
sembly lock plunger engages the recoil 
spring guide (15) and keeps it in com- 
pression; properly engaged the slide 
will feel “free” and move easily. 

7. Depress the slide stop with the 
thumb of the left hand and close the 
slide. 

8. Pull the trigger to release the 
hammer. 

9. Retract the slide approximately 
', of an inch to allow the sear to drop 
into the half cock notch of the ham- 
mer. 

10. Press upward and inward on the 
deep curve of the main spring housing 
(30) with the thumb of the right hand, 
this will release the main spring hous- 
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ing and it will snap out at the bottom. 
It can be removed along with the sear 
spring (29). 

11. Remove the slide and the maga- 
zine. 

The Woodsman is now ready for 
cleaning. Use a brass rod cleaner 
with a revolving handle and a detach- 
able brush and a hardwocd rod with 
a knobbed end. Cotton flannel patches 
cut to size are best for cleaning since 
they will fit the bore snugly. Use a 
eood cleaning solvent (of which there 
are several on the market) and a good 
grade of gun oil and you have all of 
the necessary material to keep the 
Woodsman or any gun in top condition. 
The cleaning brush should be dipped 
in the solvent and the barrel scrubbed 
out well, from the breech or chamber 
end only. Follow the brush with patches 
until they come thru clean. Finally 
give the bore and parts a light but 
good coating of oil. 

COMPLETE DISASSEMBLY OF THE 
WOODSMAN 
RECEIVER DISASSEMBLY 

Repeat the eleven steps out-lined 
above for cleaning. 

1. Remove the side plate and lift off 
the slide stop (40) with its spring. 
Remove the side plate. 

2. Lift out the safety lock (20) which 
acts as the hammer pin. 

3. Remove the hammer (19) and the 
hammer strut (22). The hammer strut 
may be removed from the hammer by 
pushing out the hammer strut pin (21). 

4. Drive out the sear pin (23) and 
remove the sear (25). 

5. Force the trigger assembly |Trig- 
ger (41), Trigger Bar (2) and the 
Trigger Spring (43)] from the receiver 
by pressing the trigger from the right 
side. Be conservative with force in 
this step. 

6. Drive out the front ejector pin 
(17) to remove ejector (18), ejector 
spring and ejector spring guide (9). 

The receiver is now disassembled. 
SLIDE DISASSEMBLY: 

1. Move the extractor head (1) back 
to the center of the round hole in the 
slide face and rotate 180 degrees. Pull 


forward and remove. 

2. Lift out the firing pin stop ‘6) 
using the stock screw for that purpose. 
The firing pin (4) may now be re- 
moved. 

3. Press forward upon the recoil 
spring guide (15) with a small screw 
driver. The assembly lock (7) will then 
disengage. Now ease the recoil spring 
(14) out, guiding it out of its com- 
pressed position with the screw driver 
and remove it from the slide. 

4. Lift the end of the assembly lock 
(7) and turn the assembly lock plunger 
(10) 90 degrees. Release the end of 
the lock and push the assembly lock 
forward to remove, using the small 
hole for purchase. 

The slide is now disassembled. 
MAGAZINE DISASSEMBLY: 

Depress the plunger in the magazine 
base and slide the base off being care- 
ful not to lose the magazine spring 
(35) as the tension is released. Re- 
move the spring and the magazine 
spring guide (34). Lift out the maga- 
zine follower stud (37) at the wide part 
of the groove and remove the maga- 
zine follower (38). The magazine is 
now disassembled. 


MAIN SPRING HOUSING 
DISASSEMBLY 

Depress the main spring cap (26) 
and push out the main spring cap pin 
(24) now ease the main spring (27) 
and the main spring cap (26) out of 
the main spring housing (30). The 
main spring housing is now disassem- 
bled. 

REASSEMBLY of the WOODSMAN 
The RECEIVER: 

1. Place the ejector spring and guide 
in the ejector. Place the ejector in the 
slot in the receiver with the ejector 
spring guide against the rear pin. 
Drive the front pin through the slot 
in the ejector. 

2. Assemble the trigger and the trig- 
ger bar. Place the trigger spring in 
the slot in the trigger with one leg 
against the trigger bar and the other 
projecting to the left. Place the trig- 
ger on the trigger pin. Move the leg 
of the trigger spring clockwise into 
the trigger space in the receiver. Press 
the trigger down and the trigger bar 
into its slot. 

NOTE: Until you are familiar with 
this operation, it is advisable to stick 
a piece of adhesive or scotch tape on 
the receiver in front of the side plate 
cut to prevent scratching of the re- 
ceiver with the trigger spring or the 
tcol being used to push it into place. 

3. Place the sear in the receiver with 
the curved arm forward of the trigger 
bar lug. Now drive the sear pin into 
position. 

4. Assemble the hammer and the 
hammer strut by inserting the hammer 
strut pin in place. Place this assembly 
in position and insert the safety lock. 
Push the safety lock into the locked 
position. 

5. Place the side plate in position. 
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Now assemble the slide stop and the 
slide stop spring with the coil of the 
spring in the round hole in the slide 
stop. Now place the post of the slide 
stop in the hole in the receiver. De- 
press the leg of the spring with a 
pointed tool and hold it down while 
inserting the side plate screw. Seat 
the screw firmly. 

6. Replace the stocks and tighten 
the stock screw. 

The SLIDE: 

1. Place the assembly lock plunger 
in the counter-bored hole in the slide. 
Drop the assembly lock into the slots 
in the slide and force it back into posi- 
tion. The plunger should project 
through the slot in the assembly lock. 

2. Place the recoil spring and the 
recoil spring guide into its hole and 
compress. Now push in the assembly 
lock plunger and interlock the recoil 
spring guide with the assembly lock. 

3. Place the firing pin spring on the 
firing pin and insert into the slide 
with the flat surface on the pin towards 
the firing pin stop hole. Push the fir- 
ing pin forward. Now insert the fir- 
ing pin stop, with the large head down. 
Insert the extractor with the flat 
towards the firing pin stop. Press the 
extractor in as far as it will go and 
rotate 180 degrees. 

The MAGAZINE: 

Insert the magazine follower in the 
magazine tube and replace the maga- 
zine follower stud. Replace the maga- 
zine spring by compressing it carefully 
and, holding it compressed, slide the 
base into position making sure that 
the spring guide extension goes into 
the hole provided for it in the base. 
The MAIN SPRING HOUSING: 

Assemble the main spring and the 
main spring cap. Place in the main 
spring housing and carefully compress 
and insert the main spring cap pin. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

The Match Target Woodsman is a 
really nice automatic in every sense 
of the word. The majority of the 
shooters in my local Pistol and Rifle 
Club who have .22 Match guns have 
the Woodsman in their kit. This 
seems to be true of most of the clubs 
I have visited. 

Shooting the Woodsman indoors or 
outdoors is pleasant, the recoil is not 
severe nor is the muzzle blast un- 
pleasant unless you happen to be 
shooting in a booth with little or no 
sound proofing. Since I shoot 2 or 3 
different calibers when I go to the 
range I have taken to using Sonic 
Valve Ear Plugs and with the Sonic 
Valves in place there is practically no 
blast to worry about. The heavy bar- 
rel of the Woodsman helps to minimize 
the recoil and aids in keeping the 
sights on the target in rapid fire. 

The improved Woodsman features 
the new Colt Accro Sight (see the 
phantom Drawing of the sight) which 
is adjustable for both windage and 
elevation. The Accro Sight is built as 
part of the slide and has a streamlin- 
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Key to the parts shown on the Cut- 
away Drawing for the new improved 
model woodsman. 


Drawing Part Colt Part 
Number Name Number 
RP err 50021 
i ~ reer re. 50050 
BN aaaahwacbstuandeemes 51200 
SlCr ee 50022 
5. Firing Pin Spring ......... 50023 
6. Firing Pin Stop ............ 50024 
7. Agpembly Lock ............ 50019 
> 8} eee 51317 
®. Hector Gpritg ......ccccss 50034 
10. Assembly Lock Plunger .... 51249 
11. Sight Elevation Spring .... 51194 
12. Sight Elevation Screw ..... 51191 
13. Sight Leaf Assembly ....... 51266 
14. Recoil Spring ............. 50025 
15. Recoil Spring Guide ........ 50026 
16. Ejector Plunger ........... 50033 
re eee 50032 
Pe: MEG bcidacnnsacaaianen 50031 
i, CE vscctxencandkuannes 50071 





3| 
32 
34 

33 
PM SE, nn ivasteckeweccnes 50038 
21. Hammer Strut Pin ........ 50037 
Se SE SED cnsccescckee 50072 
23. Sear and Housing Lock Pin 50015 
24. Main Spring Cap Pin ..... 50012 
7 Rl eer ree 50073 
26. Main Spring Cap .......... 50011 
ee re 50010 
Se, CE I ius caccsccencas 50088 
Ph Se cern baenw comes 50044 
30. Main Spring Housing ...... 50101 


31. Sear and Housing Lock Pin 50015 
32. Main Spring Housing Screw 50054 


Se ED Tb o.cwcesaneneass 50043 
34. Magazine Spring Guide ... 50115 
35. Magazine Spring .......... 50064 
36. Magazine Assembly ........ 50061 
37. Magazine Follower Stud ... 50114 
38. Magazine Follower ........ 50113 
30. Magazine Catch .......... 50006 
i MD scicarecvaauxoues 50108 
St SE cca ewan akawnee 50049 
i EE SE on cesta peace des 50017 
SB. “HURNOE GREE onc ccccccscs 51222 





ing effect usually missing in auto- 
matics. The click adjustments of the 
new sight are positive and provide ex- 
tremely accurate adjustments. Usually 
the blade front sight is % of an inch 
as it comes from the factory; on spe- 
cial order it is possible to get a 1/10 
of an inch blade in its place. 

The Coltwood plastic grip comes with 
two additional adapters so that you 
actually can try three grips and get 
the one best suited to your hand. I 
believe that in the near future most 
of the Colt guns coming from the fac- 
tory will have wood grips. A welcome 
concession since the plastic stocks have 
never made the shooters happy. 

The best score and group I was able 
to make with the Woodsman (4% inch 


model) using match ammunition at 
fifty feet slow fire was 99 and the 
group was tight in the ten ring with 
one 9 at 7 o’clock. Even when not 
shooting my best 1 have been able to 
shoot good scores with both the 4' 
inch and 6 inch models, the Woods- 
man helps anyway you look at it. 

I have noticed that revolver shoot- 
ers tend to let the thumb ride up 
onto the slide stop and thus prevent 
the slide from remaining open on the 
last shot. It is no fault of the gun 
when the slide does not stay open on 
the last shot; check the shooter. 

The Woodsman has earned a place 
in my shooting kit that it will occupy 
for a long time to come. 
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Army NE BIR ois ncceccesns (Continued from Page 5) 
exclusively by Bird, an old hand at that type of work. 

\ bullet is fired into cotton-stuffed metal containers from 
a weapon used in a case and the projectile compared to 
the one obtained at the crime scene. Also used in homi- 
cidal cases is the barrelscope. a long, thin tube with a 
battery-fed light bulb on the end. An investigator can 
look into a weapon barrel and study rifling marks and 
pits. 

The comparison microscope, however, is not restricted 
to use on weapons. A theft case in which a crow bar was 
used to break a lock was cracked recently when the marks 
left on the lock were compared to the scratches on the 
tool. 

Numerous counterfeit money cases pop up at the lab 
involving military script, Okinawan yen and Korean 
whan. These are handled by the documents section, which 
also makes comparisons on signatures and Japanese and 
English typewriters in forgeries. 

The speed used in forgery cases was displayed in the 
latter part of May when some important documents were 
flown to Tokyo from Korea by plane for laboratory 
analysis. The plan arrived in Tokyo at 5 p. m. on a Sun- 
day evening and eight hours later was in the air flying 
back to Korea with the results of the analysis. 

Fingerprinting is divided into two sections—the central 
identification bureau, which has over 55.000 prints on 
file: and the group of men who actually go out on a job 
and take the prints: The latter is done either by chemical 
or powder means. Powder is preferred because the prints 
can be lifted on scotch tape and photographed. 

Supporting all the lab’s sections is the photography 
division, which most of the time copies things brought 
in of evidential nature. This group operates in a modern, 
well-equipped lab that has an infra-red camera: an ultra- 
violet camera, speed graphics. copying cameras and en- 
largers. 

Constantly trying new experiments to find additional 
improvements in techniques and equipment, men of the 
FECIL definitely have a job that requires constant re- 
search. Their main effort is always to attain the Military 


Police goal of impartial analysis of evidence for the 


entire military establishment. 
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The fingerprint department is divided into two sections: 
the men who actually record the prints and those who keep 


the file. 





Presenting The Problem. «(Continued from Page 7) 
that will give full protection to the community and at 
the same time benefit the child as much as possible. 

Not only must the police officer be a shrewd judge olf 
character, but he must also know his community 
especially the social agencies that are available to help 
youngsters. Often when the officer’s work with the de- 
linquent is effective, there is no need for the detention 
home, the juvenile court, and the training school. But 
the officer should not hesitate to refer any youngster to 
one of these agencies if he feels it can help the child 
better than he can because of its specially trained stafl 
and equipment. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Helping Delinquent Children, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1953. 
Some Facts About Juvenile Delinquency, \bid. 
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Modern Self Defense 
(Continued from Page 14) 
opponent's left shoulder. pushing him 

away from the chair. 


50—2. 3. Then suddenly with your 
left hand seize his left wrist. The 
four fingers of your right hand cover 
his thumb, pulling him upward. Your 
own right thumb is locked under 
the fingers of your left hand. 


50—4. By pulling opponent’s 
thumb upward, you will be able to 
remove him from his seat. This 
knowledge guarantees you always 
the best chair in the room. 


January, 1954 


e 


Portable 2-Way Radio 

Industrial Radio Corp., 428 N. Park- 
side, Chicago 44, Ill., has developed 
a battery operated portable 2-way 
radio designed for emergency appli- 
cations. Two units are available op- 
erating respectively in the 25 to 50 
and 152-174 megacycle bands. 

The firm states that initial outlay 
and operational and service costs are 
low. The unit radiates 1 watt if-1/2 
watt audio output. No special training 
is necessary for operation. There is 
an indicator to show battery condi- 
tion. This radio may also be powered 
from a 6 volt vibrator supply for mobile 
operation, or a 117 volt ac supply as 
a fixed headquarters field station. 


write to the company or circle No. 82 
on the Readers’ Service Card. 





“TEN TWENTY-SIX” 
Recovering a Body After Drowning 
by Clifton F. Hildreth 


This practical, authoritative and timely re- 
print of Mr. Hildreth’s article in the July 
1953 issue of LAW AND ORDER is sow 
available in a pocket-size 32 page booklet 
(4%"x5%4") for quick reference and perma- 
nent filing in your book case. 


Price 50c postpaid. 


Order from 





1475 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. 
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ECENTLY 


discussion 


a chief and I had a 
about the effect a 
uniform has upon a man. 

To the great majority of men in 
our country a uniform is nothing 
novel. We have within the past two 
generations passed through two 
world wars plus the Korean conflict. 
Almost every man knows the feeling 
of a uniform even if his experience 
has been limited to his youth and 
Boy Scout days. At that time his 
uniform, coupled with the scout oath. 
represented the highest type of youth- 
ful ideals. 

A uniform usually represents a 
service. Whether that service be to 
one’s country during war or to the 
local cititzens during peace, it is rep- 
resentative of an allegiance. The 
police uniform has long been an 
identification of honor for it stands 
for law and order. It is a symbol of 
government and authority. But a uni- 
form in itself is an inanimate thing 
and only when it is worn by a man 
can it express the principles for 
which it was designed. 

The simplest illustration of how a 


From 
the Editor 


man rises to meet the extra demands 
of an office is seen by pointing to an 
ordinary citizen who has been elected 
from the ranks to an important of- 
fice. He reveals abilities in meeting 
responsibilities of his elected office 
that he never showed before election. 

Similarly when a rookie puts on 
his uniform he feels a sense of pride 
in becoming a guardian of the peace. 
Fortunately only a very small num- 
ber of police officers tend to use the 
uniform and its power to exalt their 
ego. 

With every 
what color it may be, goes an intangi- 
ble something called an “attitude.” 


uniform. no matter 


Although it is not visible to the pub- 
lic eye, it is as plainly evident as is 
the badge on the blue coat. 

The dictionary defines “attitude” 
as “a manner or disposition toward 
a person or thing.” The person wear- 
ing a uniform presents two attitudes 
which ultimately are one and _ the 
same. First is the attitude a man has 
toward his uniform and what it rep- 
resents; and second is his attitude 
toward the public because he is wear- 
ing the uniform. 

No matter how sharp the crease in 
the trouser is or how well groomed 
the man, that intangible thing. an 
“attitude,” is the most important part 
of the uniform. 





hard rubber 


compound, 


hand. 


Price - $4.95 per pair 


Write for literature. 


“The Handgun Grip That Won’t Slip” 
“10 POINT" Grips made for most modern Colt and S&W revolvers 
will not slip in moist or wet hands. Made from an unbreakable semi- 
they may be 
without changing or marring gun. Can be cut or shaped to fit indiviual 


In BLACK only, they fit all square and most of the round butt models. 
No thumb rest. Not available for automatics. 





.-Mershon Company, Ine... 


Glendale 5, California — Since 1935 


easily and quickly installed 


Random Shots: 


We received a note from Major Lar- 
son calling our attention to the fact 
that the Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
is a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Washington, D. C. and 
not a member of the New Jersey State 
Assembly as we intimated in our 
November News & Notes, page 10. Mr. 
Wolverton’s speech on Major Larson's 
work is an excerpt from the congres- 
sional record, August 3, 1953. 


A good article on a new method in 
the law enforcement field is always 
enjoyed and the story of the Oklahoma 
State Police departmental plane for 
traffic enforcement is well told by Lt. 
Art Hamilton in the December issue 
of REAL magazine. He says, “As far 
as I know, Oklahoma is the only state 
to use a plane for traffic enforcement, 
but the idea is spreading to a number 
of southern states who have become 
interested in the possibility of an air 
network.” 


» 


On a visit to Scranton (Pa.) Chief 
Leo Ruddy said the cover of our 
November issue (Policeman leading a 
cow off a highway) reminded him of 
an incident that happened many years 
ago. Back in the days when he was a 
foot-patrolman and the “station 
yagon” was horse drawn, he received 
a complaint that an ‘ornery cow was 
blocking a street and jamming up 
traffic. Patrolman Ruddy and his part- 
ner were dispatched to the scene. The 
cow, weighing several hundred pounds, 
refused to budge no matter how much 
pulling or pushing was done. Finally 
it was decided to twist the cow’s tail. 
The cow moved and she was tied to 
the rear of the station wagon. The 
wagon started and for a couple of feet 
the cow went along. Suddenly she de- 
cided to go no further and planted 
her feet firmly in the stop position. 
The whole back of the patrol wagon 
was ripped off. 

e * * 

We have been compiling a story on 
using dogs in conjunction with foot 
patrol work, the object being that the 
dog could spot a person hiding quicker 
than could a patrolman. In parks and 
isolated places such a team would 
work well. If you have information 
about this practice we would be happy 
to hear from you. 
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CarRadio F. M. Converter For Police 


Easily attached to any 
car radio. Does not af- 
‘\. fect reception on broad- 
/Ycast bands. 

/ MODEL 30 FM covers 

25 to 45 Mes. 

MODEL 150 FM covers 

150 to 165 Mes. 

List price ....$59.95 

Other models available. 


Write for Folder. 


ABC RADIO LABORATORIES 
3334 N. New Jersey St., Indi polis, Indi 
For further information circle #95 on R. S. Card 
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MORE POWER 


eens 


YOU CAN HAVE IT 
with FEDERAL SIRENS 


Are you and your men operating Emergency vehicles under a false 
sense of security? Has your present siren worn too well? A siren will 
outlast many Police cruisers and later be transferred from car to car 


for many years. 


You may be risking life, injury or mechanical disaster with an old 
siren that is mechanically excellent but does not have sufficient power 
to alert present day traffic. YOU NEED MORE POWER to penetrate 
and you get MORE POWER with a FEDERAL SIREN. 


If you are relying solely on an audible signal, investigate the addi- 
tional advantages of teaming your siren with the famous FEDERAL 


BEACON RAY LIGHT; standard equipment of the 


® Illinois State Police 

Chicago Park District Police 

City of Chicago Police Department 
Cook County Highway Patrol 


The State of Minnesota Police 
and numerous other law enforcement departments all over the U. S. A. 


Write TODAY for Catalog 300 


FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, INC. 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 


8707 SOUTH STATE STREET * CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 
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UNIFORM 
FABRICS 


Standard fabrics for over eighty years 








